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mention, in passing, that the accompaniment here 
reminds us somewhat of that in a corresponding part 
of Dr. Wesley's fine " Credo " in E. The music of the 
last phrase but one in this movement (" The life of 
the world to come ") suggests to our mind a touching 
picture of the Christian, after having made his con- 
fession of faith, slowly raising his eyes in joyful hope 
of eventually attaining to that bright world " where 
the weary are at rest;" the last sighing "Amen" 
adds considerable point to the picture. The Sanctus 
in this service, as in many others, is undoubtedly the 
weakest number in the whole work. There is a 
strong infusion of what is called "the old feeling " in 
it, which is, perhaps, more out of place in this move 
ment than in any other part of the service, and, if 
one may say it without irreverence, it gives evidence 
of a very slight appreciation of that song which we 
are supposed at this point to be joining " Angels, 
Archangels and all the host of heaven" in singing to 
the God of gods and Lord of lords ! 

The " Gloria in Excelsis " — an Anthem, which in 
these days of correct ritual, is becoming more largely 
used — is in this instance, as it always should be, the 
culmination and quintessence of jubilation and praise. 
The composer has managed, happily, to introduce the 
subject Bet to the words " Glory be to God on high " 
three times : thus, in a quiet unpretending way ac- 
knowledging with praise the ever adorable Trinity. 
Indeed we may take this opportunity of saying, that 
perhaps the most striking point in this Service is the 
evidence of an undercurrent of deep earnest thought, 
the finding of which is the chief reward of those 
who, disdaining the merely superficial elements, 
search for the " hidden mysteries of the heart." 
At the end of the first section of this Anthem the 
opening phrase is heard again with a new extension, 
leading to the second section in D minor, " O Lord 
the only begotten Son," treated unisonally, breaking 
out into harmony (pianissimo) at the words " That 
takest away the sins of the world," in a most 
tender and devotional manner. The following 
musical phrase to the same words will find its proto- 
type in the instrumental introduction to the great 
Church scene in Gounod's Faust. This, with a small 
portion of the "Credo" previously mentioned, is the 
only part of the Service which is in the slightest de- 
gree reminiscent of the works of any other composer. 
An interrupted cadence on a repetition of the words 
" receive our prayer," is remarkably fine, and well 
worth the study and attention of young composers. 
The remaining section of the " Gloria" is chiefly re- 
markable for bold choral phrases, with a florid ac- 
companiment, which will delight the heart of any 
good organist, the whole ending solidly with the old 
plagal cadence. 

The two remaining Canticles are treated in much 
the same manner as the Te Deum. and Jubilate, and 
call for no further remark except, perhaps, the two 
" Gloria Patris," which by the way are identical, and 
in which there is a free fugue of unusual develop- 
ment, lasting in performance about three minutes. 
The repetition of this " Gloria," at the same Service, 
becomes rather wearisome, and we would strongly 
recommend Mr. Smart either to repeat the Jubilate 
'• Gloria " at the end of the Magnification, which is 
better, write another for the Magnificat, and in either 
case leave the long one at the end of the Nunc 
Dimittis as a worthy conclusion to a noble compo- 
sition. 

And here we beg to offer our sincere congra- 



tulations to Mr. Henry Smart on the successful com- 
pletion of this important work. It cannot fail to add 
considerably to his reputation, and we hope it may 
also serve in greatly increasing the spread of the 
principles of truth in the art of setting sacred words 
to music, principles which have been so long ignored, 
and which are at present only half admitted. 

And now, if we might be permitted to give a little 
advice to young writers for the Church, we would 
say, learn the history of Church music, and study the 
works of the old masters ; analyse them carefully, 
earnestly, and lovingly. Note how they worked in 
their comparatively dark days, and struck out sparks 
of fire in the darkness. Imitate them, if you will, 
but imitate them in the spirit in which they worked, 
not in the letter of the music they produced. The 
greatest men of all time have been they who were 
the most bold and daring innovators, not they who 
were the most successful imitators of the works of 
those who had been before them. Above all, place 
no faith in those who, in our own day, go about cry- 
ing, " Art is dead," and whose best advice is, " imitate 
the music and manner of the old masters as closely as 
you can, for nothing better has been done in these 
degenerate days." The most natural reply to this is, 
that should this advice be followed, all chance of doing 
better would be for ever closed. To sum up our 
advice on this point ; let the study of the old mas- 
ters be your guide, not your chain ; a point of de- 
parture, not a final resting place. 

A word to Cathedral Chapters. We mentioned in 
an early portion of this notice, that at one period, 
when Church music had reached its lowest depth of 
degradation, the Chapters of many of our Cathedral 
Churches had given orders that the purchase of new 
music should cease. This rule has remained in force, 
in some places, up to the present day. Now we may 
ask, are the members of Cathedral Chapters also of 
the opinion that the art of writing Church music is 
dead, and buried, beyond all hope of a resurrection? 
Surely not ! Such an opinion might be formed by a 
half educated musician, but codd hardly be held by 
a " scholar and a gentleman ; " upon what plea, there- 
fore, could such a monstrous rule remain still in 
force ? certainly not on the plea of poverty, for were 
a new composition "set up" every week, the total 
cost could hardly exceed £20 per annum. In fact, 
there can be no excuse for this state of things, and 
were these vicious rules swept away, there cannot be 
a doubt that our Cathedral Churches would once 
more become the cradles and schools of good music 
as they were when the genius of Tallis, Tye, Byrd, 
Gibbons, Humphreys, Blow, Wise, andPurcell, raised 
the English school of music to a position hardly below 
that of Italy, and certainly above that of any other 
country. That such a time may return is a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished for. 



So thoroughly has the "encoring" system taken 
possession of English audiences that with many of 
the lower classes it is really considered as a French 
word expressingenthusiastic applause. Weremember, 
a short time since, hearing an elderly female, who 
had just left a theatre, informing a friend whom she 
met that a celebrated actor was ' ' encored the moment 
he came on the stage ;" and that duriEg the whole 
evening she had " never heard a man so encored in 
all her life." It is a melancholy fact that had this 
old lady been in the habit of attending concerts, her 
description of the manner in which the performers 
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were received, even in the true sense of the word, 
would scarcely be an exaggeration ; for assuredly, 
although we cannot say that they are encored the 
moment they corne on, their soDgs are usually re- 
demanded almost before the symphony has ceased ; 
and it may truly be affirmed of Mr. Sims Reeves that 
he is continually "encored the whole evening." 
Convinced as we are of the pernicious effect of this 
system upon art and artists, it ia only as faithful 
chroniclers of musical events that we feel ourselves 
compelled so constantly to record the number of 
encores insisted upon during a performance. In the 
notices of country Concerts sent to us for insertion 
we are always reminded, by crosses, red lines, and 

other hieroglyphics, that Miss was encored five 

or six times during the evening ; that Mr. sang 

with such extraordinary pathos, power, and deep 
poetical feeling that he was "enthusiastically encored;" 
and that "on being recalled to the platform" he 
favoured his hearers with something quite different 
from what they had asked for. Indeed, if we may 
judge from many of the accounts which are forwarded 
to us, these country audiences must be perfect cor- 
morants at a musical feast, for in one report of a 
concert, which lately came before us, it was stated 
that " the whole of the second part of the programme 
was encored." 

Now to say nothing at present of the artistic 
objection against such a custom as this, how can it 
be that those persons who undertake to perform a 
certain duty for a stipulated sum, should willingly 
consent to perform double that duty for the same 
sum ? If we are delighted at a lesson that we receive 
from a master, we cannot " encore " the lesson, and 
make him give us another, without increase of pay- 
ment : we cannot " encore " a lawyer, a doctor, or any 
other professional man who may have charmed us 
with the manner in which he has exercised his skill 
and talents on our behalf. The most enthusiastic 
expressions of admiration would not tempt a 
barrister, who had brought a suit to a successful 
issue, to undertake another for the same person, 
without an additional fee. Commercially speaking, 
then, this is a disgraceful tax upon public performers, 
which has so long been allowed to exist that few even 
of our established favourites have the strength of 
mind to oppose it. 

There can be little doubt that the custom of 
encoring compositions acts most detrimentally upon 
art itself. We can call to mind instances in operas 
where the whole interest of a scene was suspended 
in order that a favourite song should be sung over 
again — where the tenor's dying moments were 
mercilessly prolonged, that a certain strain might be 
repeated — where a number of soldiers who had in 
breathless haste pursued a fugitive through a wood, 
and had come up with him at the end of his song, 
were obliged to go back into the forest and walk 
about during the encore. Indeed, so thoroughly was 
this system, some few years since, recognised in a 
certain theatre, that "encore songs" used to be 
written to be sung during the setting of a scene ; and 
we recollect, on one occasion, where a composition of 
this kind was entrusted to a popular vocalist, the 
encore so confidently expected did not come. What 
was to be done ? The time was calculated ; and the 
scene was therefore not ready — so the singer coolly 
walked forward to the footlights, and, addressing the 
audience, said, "Ladies and gentlemen, with your 
permission I will sing that song again." In the 



Concert-room it is almost unnecessary to dwell upon 
the bad effects of the encore system. With detached 
songs or pieces it is generally tiresome to half the 
audience to be compelled to listen to the same com- 
position twice over ; but with an entire work the 
repetition of individual portions utterly precludes 
the enjoyment of it in its perfect form, and turns the 
whole performance into a mere display of the 
executive powers of the artists engaged in it. 

We have already said that this cheerful assent to 
perform a double duty in public has no parallel in 
private ; in proof of which it may be asserted that 
the same artist who would not remain a minute 
beyond the prescribed time for a lesson in the drawing- 
room, would be highly complimented by being asked 
to give even thrice the amount of time stipulated for 
in the Concert-room. That this arises from the 
vanity of the executant there can be little doubt ; 
but a system so thoroughly bad cannot be upheld for 
such a reason ; and as we know that a young vocalist 
can progress in public estimation quite as well without 
encores as with them, and that an established 
favourite can well dispense with such an absurd 
recognition of merit, no valid reason can be assigned 
for the continuance of a custom which can be of no 
possible service either to art or artists. Our doughty 
champion in the cause, Mr. Sims Reeves, deserves a 
public recognition of his valuable aid in bringing 
this system to an end. Time after time he has 
valiantly refused to accede to the peremptory demand 
of an exacting audience that he shall sing twice over 
every song he is set down for in the programme ; and 
at the last Birmingham Festival he even declined to 
accept the encore of the aristocratic President — not, 
as some would imply, from any disrespect to him, 
but simply to prove as a matter of principle, that he 
would not grant to a single individual that which he 
had refused to an entire audience. But we must not 
look upon the zeal of Mr. Sims Reeves in this matter 
as any indication that other well-known vocalists 
will act with similar decision. The abolition of the 
encore system will never be accomplished by artists 
themselves. When it has becomethoroughly obnoxious 
to the majority of the audience — and we believe that 
the time is fast approaching when this will be the 
case — all Concert-givers will be forced to do their 
best towards rooting out a custom which, however 
it may gratify performers, can never exist when it 
ceases to give pleasure to the listeners. Then may 
we hope to see the line in opera prospectuses and 
concert programmes that " no encores will on any 
account be allowed ;" and then shall we, for the first 
time, sit in thorough enjoyment of a performance 
which cannot be interrupted by senseless attempts 
of senseless people to have portions of it played 
or sung over again, for their individual enjoyment. 

H.C.L. 



MR. JOSEPH BARNBY'S CONCERT. 

The second subscription Concert of the season was given 
at St. James's Hall on the lltli ult., with the greatest 
success. Gounod's 3Iesse Solennelle occupied the whole of 
the first part; and if we may judge from the excellent manner 
in which the choir sang in this work, the preparation for its 
performance must have been a labour of love, not only 
with the conductor, but with the vocalists under his 
direction. We have already spoken at length upon the 
Mass on its production at the last Birmingham Festival ; 
and have only now to record that its performance, under. 
the eonductorship of Mr. Barnby, was in the highest 



